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Alexander  Littlejohn  Feild,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Junius  Spamph  Koiner,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
John  Edwin  Ray,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
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Foundation 

Instruction  in  medicine  is  given  in  two  distinct  schools,  one  sit- 
uated at  the  seat  of  the  University,  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  other  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh. 

The  school  at  Chapel  Hill  offers,  a  preparatory  or  "premedical" 
course  of  one  year  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  the  fund- 
amental sciences  of  Medicine — Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology — 
and  a  course  in  those  studies  which  compose  the  first  two  years  of 
the  medical  curriculum.  The  school  was  re-established  in  1890. 
In  1898  it  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges;  in  1901  it  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University  on  the  same  footing  as  the  gradu- 
ate and  other  professional  schools. 

Owing  to  their  inability  properly  and  fully  to  equip  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  at  Raleigh  the  trustees  have  been 
compelled  to  discontinue  it.  As  the  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical-  Colleges  such  students  as  complete  satisfactorily  the  two 
years  course  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  admission  to  a 
number  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country  for  their  third 
or  fourth  year's  work  and  in  obtaining  their  degrees. 


/ 

CURRICULUM 


The  Curriculum 

PREPARATORY  OR  PRKMEDICAL  COURSE 

English  1,    3  hours  Chemistry  1,  4  hours 

German  A,  3    "  Chemistry  3,  2 

Physics  A,   3    "  Zoology  1,  3 

The  medical  course  is  arranged  in  four  sessions  of  nine  months 
each  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis.  Six  hours  a  week  until  Feb- 
ruary 1:  total,  96  hours. 

Biological  Chemistry.  Nine  hours  a  week  from  February  1  to 
the  end  of  the  term:  total,  135  hours. 

Anatomy:  Comparative  Anatomy.  Six  hours  a  week  until  Feb- 
ruary 1:  total,  96  hours. 

Human  Anatomy  1:  Nine  hours  a.  week  throughout  the  year: 
total,  280  hours. 

Microscopic  Anatomy:  Ten  hours  a  week  until  March  1:  total, 
200  hours. 

Embryology:  Eight  hours  a  week  from  March  1  to  the  end  of 
the  term:  total,  96  hours. 

Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacy :  six  hours  a  week'  from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  the  end  of  the  term:  total,  90  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Physiology.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year:  total,  180 
hours. 

Biological  Chemistry.  Six  hours  a  week  until  February  1  :  total, 
96  hours. 

Experimental  Physiology.  Five  hours  a  week  from  February  1 
to  the  end  of  the  term:  total,  75  hours. 

Anatomy  2.  Nine  hours  a  week  until  February  I:  total,  126 
hours. 

Anatomy  3.  Six  hours  a  week  until  January  1:  total,  78 
hours. 
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Bacteriology.  Eight  hours  a  week  until  February  1:  total,  128 
hours. 

Pathology.  Twelve  hours  a  week  from  February  1  to  the  end 
of  the  term:  total,  180  hours. 

Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica.  Nine  hours  a  week  from 
February  1  to  the  end  of  the  term:  total,  180  hours. 

Minor  Surgery  and  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis.  Four  hours  a 
week  from  February  1  to- the  end  of  the  term:  total,  60  hours. 

Experimental  Pharmacology.  Five  hours  a  week  from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  the  end  of  the  term:  total,  75  hours. 

SUMMARY  OK  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

Subjects  Hours. 

Chemistry  327 

Anatomy  880 

Physiology  255 

Bacteriology   128 

Pathology  180 

Pharmacology  155 

Pharmacy   90 

Minor  Surgery  and  Physical  Diagnosis...  60 

Total   2075  hours. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Beginning  with  the  session  1910-11  a  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  offered.  This  course  will  consist  of 
two  years  of  undergraduate  study  and  the  two  year  medical  course 
as  now  offered  in  the  Department  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  course  of 
undergraduate  study  is  as  follows : 

First  Year  Second  Year 

English  1  (3)  English  2  (3) 

Mathematics  1  (4)  Physics  1  (3) 

Chemistry  1  (3)  Zoology  1  (3) 

Botany  1  (3)  Chemistry  2  (3) 

(  German  1  (3)  Select  (  German  1  or  2  (3) 

'  French  1  (3)  one  <  French  1  or  2  (3) 


one 


(  Ls 


atin  1(4)  I  Latin  1  (4) 

Select  j  Drawing  1  (2  ) 
one    I  History  1  (3) 
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ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  and  students  already  members  of  the 
School  should  present  themselves  to  the  President  and  Dean  of  the 
School  for  registration  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 5,  6,  or  7,  1910,  and  Monday  or  Tuesday,  January  2  or  3,  191 1. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  premedical  course  are  the 
same  as  for  the  College. 

The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  Medical  School  are  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  one  year  in  the  University  or  certificates 
of  its  equivalent  from  an  approved  college.  Students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  course  upon  furnishing 
certificates  of  having  completed  the  first  year  course  in  an  approved 
Medical  School,  or  upon  passing  an  examination  upon  the  subjects 
studied  in  the  first  year.  An  examination  will  not  be  allowed 
until  the  candidate  furnishes  a  certificate  of  having  attended  eighty 
percent,  of  the  hours  required  in  the  first  year  at  an  approved 
Medical  School. 

EXPENSES 

The  following  are  the  charges  a  term  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term  in  September  and  January  respectively: 

Tuition   $35.00 

Fee  for  matriculation  (registration, 

library,  infirmary,  etc.)   12.50 

Total  $47.50 

Tn  addition  the  following  fees  will  be  charged  for  laboratory 
courses  a  term : 

Chemistry  4A,  $5.00;  Chemistry  10,  $5.00;  Zoology  1,  $3.00; 
Zoology  2,  $5.00;  Experimental  Physiology  and  Pharmacology, 
$5.00;  Pharmacy,  $5.00;  Bacteriology,  $2.50;  Pathology,  $2.50; 
for  the  use  of  the  microscope,  50c. 

The  laboratory  fees  are  divided  approximately  equally  among 
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the  four  terms.  The  total  charge  in  the  first  year  is  between 
$55.00  and  $59.00  a  term,  in  the  second  year  between  $57.50 
and  $58.50  a  term. 

Good  board  is  furnished  at  Commons  Hall  for  $10  a  month  and 
at  the  University  Inn  for  $15  a  month.  The  rent  of  unfurnished 
rooms  in  the  dormitories  ranges  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $2.75 
a  month  for  each  occupant.  For  each  room  a  charge  of  $2.00  a 
month  is  made  for  electric  light  and  heat. 

PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Hakkis  Pkizh.  (Established  in  1895).  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Harris  offers  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  \V.  Harris,  a  pock- 
et case  of  instruments  to  that  student  who  shall  make  the  best 
grade  in  anatomy. 

Thk  Wood  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1895) .  Mrs.  Mary 
Sprunt  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  has  founded,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Fanning  Wood,  a  scholarship  cov- 
ering the  tuition  fees. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  arrangement  of  courses,  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  in 
equipment,  the  effort  is  made  to  follow  modern  educational  ideals. 
The  practice  of  Medicine  has  moved  rapidly  from  the  domain  of 
empiricism  to  that  of  an  exact  science.  The  development  of  the 
microscope,  the  invention  of  instruments  of  precision,  and  the 
advances  in  clinical  chemistry  and  pharmacology  require  the  high- 
est technical  training  and  skill  for  their  successful  practical  appli- 
cation. The  current  literature  dealing  with  problems  of  Hygiene, 
Medicine  and  Surgery  are  highly  scientific  and  require  a  liberal 
scientific  education  for  their  application  and  unusual  powers  of 
analysis  and  judgment  in  the  application  of  theories  to  practice. 

From  this  has  grown  the  necessity  for  extending  the  prelimi- 
nary education  and  the  medical  curriculum,  and  modifying  the 
methods  of  instruction.  It  is  no  longer  profitable  for  the  student 
with  only  an  elementary  education  to  pursue  a  medical  course  or 
to  meet  in  competition  the  many  more  liberally  educated  physi- 
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cians  of  the  day  .  In  recognition  of  this  a  preparatory  or  premed- 
ical  course  is  offered  in  which  the  student  begins  his  scientific 
training  in  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  which 
are  the  fundamental  sciences  of  medicine.  Having  completed  this 
course  the  student  enters  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  a  broad- 
er foundation  and  the  scientific  spirit  developed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Medical  School 
the  attempt  is  made  to  follow  their  natural  sequence.  In  the  first 
year  the  student  devotes  his  time  to  anatomical  and  chemical 
studies:  Gross  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Microscopic 
Anatomy,  Embryology,  Biological  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subjects  to  follow.  In  the  second  year  Physiology  is 
begun  and  completed.  Anatomy,  Biological  Chemistry,  Toxicol- 
ogy, and  Bacteriology  are  completed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year; 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Pathology,  Normal  Physical  Diag- 
nosis in  the  second  half;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years 
the  student  will  have  completed  the  fundamental  branches  of  med- 
icine, and  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  more  practical 
subjects. 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  the  laboratory  method  supplemented 
wTith  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  pursued. 
The  lectures  and  laboratory  courses  are,  as  far  as  possible,  given 
contemporaneously,  for  in  this  way  the  student  not  only  acquires 
technical  skill,  but  it  is  believed,  will  gain  a  more  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject.  VVhen  advisable  the  classes  are  divided  into  small 
sections,  so  that  the  work  of  each  student  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  close  observation  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  oral 
and  written  quizzes  and  a  final  examination  are  given  in  each  sub- 
ject, the  object  of  which  is  to  exact  systematic  and  continuous 
work.  An  attendance  upon  class  of  80  per  cent,  and  a  grade  of  80 
in  each  subject  is  required. 

The  School  is  well  equipped.  It  has  an  adequate  corps  of  train- 
ed instructors  devoting  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  investi- 
gating, and  those  directly  in  charge  of  all  purely  medical  subjects 
are  graduates  of  Medical  Schools.  A  building  containing  ten 
rooms  with  a  floor  space  of  six  thousand  square  feet  and  a  recent- 
ly erected  Anatomical  Laboratory  have  been  set  apart  for  its  use. 
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In  the  former  the  lecture  rooms,  the  Bacteriological,  Pathological, 
Histological,  Physiological,  and  Pharmacological  laboratories  and 
the  department  library  are  located,  all  of  which  are  well  lighted 
and  provided  with  modern  conveniences  and  apparatus  for  the 
careful  training  of  the  student  and  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
instructor.  The  anatomical  building  is  well  equipped  for  dissec- 
tion and  the  care  of  anatomal  material.  Instruction  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  is  given  in  Davie  Hall  and  Chemistry  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  both  of  which  are  described  elsewhere.  The 
University  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  laboratories  of  all 
departments  of  the  University  are  open  to  the  medical  students 
who  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific  training  and  literary  culture. 

Finally,  the  healthful  climate  of  Chapel  Hill,  the  simple  life  of 
its  people,  the  free  intercourse  between  student  and  teacher,  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  athletics  and  to  mingle  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  pursuing  other  professions  offer  advantages  which 
cannot  be  over  valued  in  the  preparation  for  a  professional  life 
requiring  not  only  technical  skill,  but  an  intimate  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  sympathy,  and  patience  in  the  man- 
agement of  men. 

COURSES  OF  INS1RUCTION 

Chemistry 

Professor  Heuty  and  Mr.  Hill. 

General  Descriptive  Chemistry.  Premedical.  The  elements 
are  studied  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  laws  governing 
their  combination  and  the  compounds  resulting  are  consid- 
ered with  appropriate  reference  to  their  occurrence  and 
relationships  to  medicine.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is 
taken  up  with  organic  chemistry.  Texts:  McPherson's 
Elementary  Chemistry;  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.  Both 
terms,  three  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.25, 
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Associate  Professor  Whekler. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Premedical.  Laboratory  work  with 
lectures.  The  behavior  of  the  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds is  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Practice  is  given  in 
the  analysis  of  known  and  unknown  mixtures.  Text: 
Venable  and  Wheeler's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  and 
the  professor's  notes. 

Associate  Professor  Mills. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  A  brief  course  in  gravimetric  meth- 
ods, followed  by  a  more  extended  course  in  valemetric 
methods. 

Laboratory  notes.    Fall  term,  six  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Associate  Professor  Wheeler. 

Organic  Chemistry.    Elective;  prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and 
3.     Both  terms,  three  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  a  term. 

Organic  Chemistry;   special  preparations.    Elective.  Both 
terms,  laboratory,  two  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 

Professor  Manning  and  Associate  Professor  Wheeler. 

Biological  Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  laboratory  training  in  organic  chemistry 
and  its  application  to  the  study  of  physiological  problems. 
Students  will  perform  a  series  of  experiments  bearing  more 
or  less  directly  on  problems  of  metabolism,  studying  the 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats,  the  digestive  juices  and 
their  action,  blood,  urine,  milk,  and  such  tissues  as  will 
afford  evidence  of  the  general  course  of  metabolic  pro- 
cesses. They  will  prepare  as  many  synthetical  compounds 
illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  organic  chemistry  as 
time  will  permit.  The  chemical  behavior  of  poisons  and 
their  separation  is  studied  in  the  laboratory.    Each  student 
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will  be  required  to  keep  a  laboratory  note-book.  Lectures 
discussing  the  theories  of  physiological  Chemistry  will  be 
given  contemporaneously  with  the  laboratory  course.  Texts: 
Autenrieth;  Haskins  and  McLeod.  First  year,  spring 
term;  second  year,  fall  term. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  a  term. 

Physics 

Professor  Patterson. 

Elementary  Physics  (Physics  A).    The  fundamental  facts  of 
Physics  are  studied  with  some  special  attention  to  heat  and 
electricity.      Text- book,    lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  • 
Both  terms,  three  hours. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics  4).  A  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  their  application 
in  modern  life,  including  the  use  of  the  X-rays,  the  rays  of 
Radium,  and  other  applications  in  Electrotherapeutics. 
Laboratory  work  required.  Elective.  Both  terms,  two 
hours. 

Zoology 

Professor  Wilson. 

General  Zoology  (Zoology  1):  an  introductory  course  giving 
an  outline  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  animals, 
with  consideration  of  the  fundamentals  of  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  physiology,  and  some  consideration  of  biological 
theories;  lectures  with  laboratory  work.  Text:  Hertwig. 
Elective  in  the  first  year. 
Laboratory  fee,  13.00  a  term. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (Zoology  2,  first  half). 
Dissection  of  vertebrate  types:  ascidian,  amphioxus,  cyclos- 
tome,  selachian,  teleost,  reptile,  bird,  mammal.  Text; 
Hertwig. 

Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
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Botany- 
Professor  COKER. 

General  Botany  (Botany  1 ) :  an  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  classification  of  plants;  lectures  with  laboratory  work. 
Elective  in  the  first  year. 

Microscopic  Anatomy 

Professor  Dolley,  Messrs.  Farrior  and  Wkenn. 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  parts  as  follows: 

1.  Histology.    Stress  is  laid  on  the  proper  conception  of  the 

fundamental  tissues,  which  are  studied,  first  in  section, 
and  then  in  fresh  or  macerated  preparations,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  organs. 

2.  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  Organs  (excepting  the  central  ner- 

vous system).  Sections  from  all  organs  are  supplied  in 
sufficient  number  to  cover  the  finer  details  of  structure. 
Fresh  and  preserved  abattoir  material  is  furnished  along 
with  the  sections. 

Throughout  the  course,  each  student  stains  and  mounts  his 
own  sections  and  is  required  to  make  specified  drawings 
and  descriptions.  By  means  of  prepared  slides,  loaned  to 
each  student,  details  requiring  special  technique  are  shown, 
such  as  elastin  stains,  silver  nitrate  impregnations,  injec- 
tions, etc.  Including  mounts  of  fresh  tissues  and  blood 
smears,  a  minimum  of  200  slides  is  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory. Lectures  supplement  the  laboratory  work,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  oral  and  written 
recitations.  The  final  examination  is  both  written  and 
practical,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  written  description  of  slides. 

3.  Microscopic  Technique.    This  portion  of  the  course  is  given 

.  out  of  schedule  hours.    Under  supervision,  each  student 
using  several  methods  of  fixation  and  both  celloidin  and 
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paraffin  imbedding,  carries  5  tissues  from  the  raw  state  to 
the  stained  section,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
instructor.    Reference,  Boehm-Davidoff-Huber. 

Anatomy- 
Professor  Mangum,  Associate  Professor  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  one  of  dissection  and  demonstra- 
tion supplemented  by  lectures.  Each  student  is  required  to  dis- 
sect one-half  of  the  body  under  the  constant  supervision  of  an 
instructor,  who  examines  him  daily  upon  the  work  done.  Fre- 
quent practical  examinations  are  held  upon  which  stress  is  laid  in 
order  to  enforce  proper  study  of  the  cadaver. 

1.  In  the  First  Year  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  proceed  by 

systems.  The  bones,  the  articulations,  the  descriptive 
anatomy  and  relations  of  the  viscera  are  demonstrated  to 
each  student.  During  this  year  the  student  dissects  one- 
fourth  of  the  body. 

2.  In  the  Second  Year  the  student  finishes  the  dissection  of  the 

body  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  topographical  anat- 
omy and  the  relations  of  anatomy  to  surgery.  A  final 
examination  is  held  upon  the  entire  subject  of  anatomy. 

3.  Neurology.     Special  laboratory  study  of  the  gross  and  micro- 

scopic anatomy  of  the  cord  and  encephalon. 

Text:  Cunningham  or  Morris;  Cunningham's  Manual  of 

Practical  Anatomy;  Whitehead's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 

4.  Vertebrate  Embryology.    The  lectures  embrace  the  phenom- 

ena of  cell  division,  ovulation  and  impregnation,  and  the 
development  of  the  human  body  to  the  end  of  the  foetal 
stage.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  verifies  the  facts  by 
the  study  of  organogeny  in  the  chick  and  in  the  pig  and  the 
foetal  membranes  in  mammals. 

Texts:  Bailey  and  Miller;  Marshall;  Minot's  Laboratory 
Text. 
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Physiology- 
Professor  Manning. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In  the 
lectures  a  brief  account  of  general  and  cell  physiology  is 
given  as  an  introduction;  then  follows  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  facts  and  theories  of  human  physiology  with  a 
brief  account  of  such  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
and  such  clinical  observations  and  experiments  as  bear 
upon  the  subjects.  Contemporaneously  with  the  lectures, 
a  laboratory  course  is  given  in  which  the  student  learns 
the  methods  of  experimental  physiology  and  performs  such 
experiments  as  will  demonstrate  the  more  obvious  facts. 
Texts:  Howell;  Stewart;  Porter. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Ma^Nidek. 

1.  Materia  Medica.    The  general  consideration  of  this  subject  is 

given  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  curriculum.  In  the 
second  year  the  important  drugs  are  studied  in  groups,  the 
classification  depending  upon  their  physiological  action. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the 
most  important  drugs,  and  their  physiological  action  is 
studied  in  detail. 

2.  Prescription  Writing.    As  early  as  possible  in  the  course  the 

student's  attention  is  directed  to  the  logical  application  of 
various  drugs  to  the  relief  of  morbid  conditions.  Hypo- 
thetical conditions  are  discussed,  and  each  student  writes 
one  or  more  prescriptions  and  gives  his  reasons  for  the  use 
of  the  various  drugs  he  employs.  The  prescriptions  are 
discussed  and  criticised  by  the  students  and  the  instructor. 

9.  Pharmacodynamics.  This  part  of  the  general  course  in  Phar- 
macology consists  in  a  careful  and  accurate  study  of  the 
action  of  practically  all  of  the  more  important  drugs  on 
the  lower  animals.  For  this  work,  the  higher  animals,  such 
as  the  cat  and  dog,  are  chiefly  used.    The  class  is  divided 
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into  groups  of  two  or  four,  and  the  experimental  work  is 
conducted  by  the  students.  Each  student  is  required  to 
hand  in  to  the  instructor,  at  the  completion  of  the  course, 
a  laboratory  note  book  containing  a  detailed  account  of  each 
experiment,  an  explanation  of  the  results  obtained,  and 
the  tracings  made  during  the  experiments.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten recitations  are  frequently  held.  Text:  Wilcox,  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics.  Reference:  Sollmann,  Cush- 
ny  and  Wood. 

Pathology 

Professor  Dollky  assisted  by  Professor  MacNij'Er. 

1.  Pathological  Histology.     General  Pathological  processes  are 

first  studied,  followed  by  the  special  pathology  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  systems.  Each  student  receives  and  is 
required  to  stain,  mount,  and  study  about  250  sections, 
and  to  draw  or  describe  those  designated  by  the  instructor. 
In  addition,  rarer  lesions  and  those  requiring  special  tech- 
nique are  shown  by  demonstration  slides,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  tumors  are  given  out  for  diagnosis.  The  list  of 
sections  illustrative  of  general  pathology,  particularly 
tumors,  is  made  as  complete  as  practicable,  and  in  special 
pathology,  cardiac  and  vascular  diseases,  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia,  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  of  nephritis,  are  emphasized.  The  class  is 
encouraged  to  study  gross  appearances  in  museum  material 
in  connection  with  sections.  Oral  and  written  recitations 
are  held  frequently.  The  examination  is  both  written  and 
practical.    Texts:  Delafield  and  Pruclen. 

Professor  MacNider. 

2.  Bacteriology.    The  student  learns  by  practical  experience  the 

methods  of  cultivating,  staining,  and  identifying  the  prin- 
cipal pathogenic  bacteria.  A  few  n  on -pathogenic  and 
safrophytic  forms  are  studied.  The  pathological  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  forms  is  explained  by  lectures,  and 
the  pathogenicity  of  some  of  the  forms  is  determined  by 
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inoculation  experiments  performed  by  the  class.  At  inter- 
vals during  the  course  unknown  organisms  are  given  for 
identification.  In  addition  to  this,  each  student  is  required 
to  isolate  from  the  air,  water,  fecal  matter,  or  pus  two 
Organisms  and  determine  their  species.  The  latter  part  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  the  bacteriological  study  of  milk 
and  water .  Text :  Jordan .  Reference :  Park  and  McFar- 
larid. 

Minor  Surgery  and  Physical  Diagnosis 

Professor  MacNider. 

The  class  practices  the  application  of  bandages,  learns  the 
modern  methods  of  dressing  wounds.  A  short  course  in 
Physical  Diagnosis  is  given.     Text:  Davis  on  Bandaging. 

Pharmacy 

Professor  Howell. 

The  course  in  Pharmacy  will  consist  in  laboratory  work  sup- 
plemented by  lectures.  The  student  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  crude  drugs  and  their  official  prescrip- 
tions and  doses,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  pharma- 
ceutical methods  in  the  preparation  of  official  drugs,  in 
writing  and  compounding  prescriptions. 
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Frances  Preston  Venable,  Ph.D.,  D.So.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Edward  Vernon  Howell,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Pharmacy. 
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William  DeBerniere  MacNider,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
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Isaac  Hall  Manning,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Charles  Holmes  Herty,  Ph.D.,  Smith  Professor  of  General  and 

Industrial  Chemistry. 
Andrew  Henry  Patterson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics, 
William  Chambers  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Alvin  Sawyer  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Organic 

Chemistry. 
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Chemistry. 

*Royall  Oscar  Eugene  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  Grover  Beard,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
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^Resigned,  November,  1909. 
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FOUNDATION 

The  school  of  Pharmacy  was  founded  in  1897  and  was  opened 
for  students  in  September  of  that  year.  Its  location  at  the  seat  of 
the  University  assures  to  the  students  the  most  modern  scientific 
instruction  with  all  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  undergraduate 
department,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  instruction  in  allied  branches. 
These  opportunities  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  number 
of  students  who  were  compelled  heretofore  to  obtain  their  pharma- 
ceutical education  in  other  states.  Briefly  stated,  the  advantages 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Thorough  careful,  individual  training. 

2.  The  practical  experience  derived  from  active  work  in  the 
laboratories. 

3.  Intimate  association  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  all  of  which  the  student  of  pharmacy  has  access,  and 
the  daily  contact  with  students  pursuing  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing. 

4.  The  use  of  the  large  library  and  reading  room  and  the  well 
equipped  gymnasium. 

5.  The  comparatively  small  cost  at  which  a  two-years'  course 
may  be  obtained. 

6.  The  length  of  the  course,  which  consists  of  two  sessions  of 
nine  months  each, — nearly  a  fourth  longer  than  in  many  of  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy. 

The  success  of  the  students  of  this  school  in  their  examinations 
before  the  State  boards  has  been  very  gratifying.  Students  of  this 
School  have  been  applicants  before  the  State  boards  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  None  of  the  graduates  of  this 
School  applying  for  license  before  State  boards  has  failed  to  pass 
the  examination. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should 
present  themselves  on  the  same  days  and  at  the  same  hours  with 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  college.  For  the  next  academic 
year  these  days  will  be  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  September 
5,  6,  or  7,  1910,  and  Monday  or  Tuesday,  January  2  or  3,  1911. 
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The  session  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
College  year,  beginning  September  5,  1910  and  ending  June  1, 1911. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  Ph.  G.  must  be,  on  entering,  at  least 
17  years  old,  and  must  have  completed  a  high  school  course  of 
study. 

The  members  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
extended  to  other  students  in  the  University. 

EXPENSES 

» 

The  charges  for  each  term  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 


term .    They  are  as  follows : 

Tuition   $30.00. 

Registration  and  incidental  fees   12.50. 

There  are  additional  fees  as  follows : 

First-year 

Chemistry  1  (each  term)  $1.25. 

Physics  A  (each  term)  50. 

Second-year 

Chemistry  9  (Fall  term)  $7.50. 

Chemistry  10  (Spring  term)   2.50. 

Prescription  Course  10.00. 


The  students  of  Pharmacy  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  library  and  reading  room,  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  to 
medical  attention  and  the  use  of  the  infirmary. 

Good  board  is  furnished  at  Commons  Hall  at  $10.00  a  month  and 
at  the  University  Inn  for  $15.00  a  month.  The  rent  of  unfur- 
nished rooms  ranges  from  65  cents  to  $2.75  a  month.  For  each 
room  is  made  a  charge  of  $2.00  a  month  for  electric  light  and 
heating. 

PRIZES 

The  Bradham  Prize,  offered  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Bradham,  of  New- 
born, N.  C,  will  be  given  to  the  student  making  the  highest  gen- 
eral average  during  the  two  years  of  study. 
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The  Gilpin  Langdon  prize,  offered  by  Messrs.  Gilpin  Langdon 
&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  will  be  given  to  the  student  making  the 
best  line  of  preparations  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

Prizes  will  also  be  given: 

1 .  For  the  best  thesis . 

2.  For  the  best  collection  of  native  medicinal  herbs. 

3.  For  the  best  exhibit  of  chemical  salts  made  by  a  second 
year  student. 

4.  For  the  best  work  in  the  recognition  of  materia  medica 
specimens. 

5.  To  the  student  recognizing  the  largest  number  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  course. 

Quizzes  upon  the  different  branches  are  held  regularly.  Speci- 
men quizzes  upon  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy  are 
held  once  a  week,  and  consist  in  the  recognition  and  correct  writ- 
ing of  the  official  names  of  the  specimens  presented. 

Students  are  required  to  make  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  on  all 
examinations  and  quizzes. 

COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  GRADUATE  OF 
PHARMACY 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Phar- 
macy (Ph.G.),  the  student  must  have  completed  with  credit  the 
course  of  study  outlined  below.  This  course  extends  over  two 
sessions  of  nine  months  each.  The  student  must  have  completed 
the  work  of  both  sessions  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  this  Uni- 
versity, or  of  one  session  (the  second)  here  after  one  in  some  other 
recognized  school  of  Pharmacy.  He  must  obtain  satisfactory 
marking  in  attendance,  make  a  general  average  of  70  per  cent, 
in  the  various  branches,  and  submit  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The 
thesis  must  be  an  original  essay  embodying  the  results  of  the  stu- 
dent's personal  research  in  some  branch  of  Pharmacy,  which  he 
has  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  who  assigned 
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him  the  subject.  The  subject  of  such  thesis  must  be  announced 
on  or  before  February  1  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  On  May  2 
the  thesis  shall  be  read  before  the  Dean  of  the  School,  subject  to 
criticism  and  correction.  The  corrected  and  approved  thesis  must 
be  handed  to  the  Registrar  in  type-written  form  on  or  before  May 
15.  It  will  be  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School.  He  must  also  have  had  a  practical  experience  of  at  least 
four  years  with  some  qualified  Pharmacist  in  a  dispensing  store. 
Satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School,  and  a  certificate  deposited  with  the  Registrar  on  or 
before  May  15.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  full  four  years' 
experience  will  be  permitted  to  stand  examinations  for  gradua- 
tion ;  but  their  diplomas  will  be  with  eld  until  they  shall  have 
satisfied  this  requirement.  Of  the  three  years  of  experience 
required  for  license  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  work 
done  in  the  Pharmaceutical  laboratory  will  count  for  one  and  only 
one. 

First  year 

Pharmacy  1  (5) 
Pharmacy  4  (4) 
Elementary  Physics  A  (2) 
Chemistry  1  (3) 

Second  Year 

Pharmacy  2  (5) 
Pharmacy  5  (8) 
Materia  Medica  (3) 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology  (5) 
Chemistry  9  (3) 
Chemistry  10  (3) 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Pharmacy 

Professor  Howell. 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  The  course  consists  of 
lectures  upon  the  following  subjects,  with  practical  demon- 
strations and  the  employment  of  proper  apparatus  when- 
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ever  necessary;  metrology,  comminution,  heat,  evapora- 
tion, distillation,  sublimation;  fusion,  calcination,  granu- 
lation, oxidation,  reduction,  etc. ;  solution  of  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases;  deliquescence,  efflorescence,  etc.;  eolation,  fil- 
tration, decolorization,  clarification,  precipitation,  etc.; 
macration,  expression,  infusion,  decoction,  etc.;  percola- 
tion, and  study  of  the  following:  waters,  synvps,  honeys, 
glycerites,  mucilages,  mixtures,  spirits,  elixirs,  liniments, 
collodians,  tinctures,  wines,  vinigars,  and  fluid  extracts. 
Text:  Remington,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  First 
year.    Both  terms,  five  hours. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  The  official  forms  and 
preparations  of  drugs  are  taken  up  in  detail.  Beginning 
with  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  salts  are  considered  with 
regard  to  their  commercial  qualities  and  pharmaceutical 
uses  and  preparations .  The  organic  compounds  are  studied , 
commencing  with  the  salts  of  the  organic  acids  and  passing 
to  the  natural  and  organic  compounds.  Second  year. 
Both  terms,  five  hours. 

3.  Lectures  on  Pharmaceutical  Botany.  This  course  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  study  of  Materia  Medica,  and  takes  up  the 
study  of  the  flower,  the  various  topics  of  fruits,  seeds,  etc., 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  descriptive  terms  as  applied  to 
leaves,  stems,  and  roots.  Inspection  is  given  in  the  gath- 
ering and  proper  mounting  of  specimens  of  the  official 
herbs  that  grow  in  this  vicinity.  First  year.  Spring  term, 
tivo  hours. 

4 .  Operative  Pharmacy :  a  practical  course  with  laboratory  work . 

First  year.    Both  terms,  four  hours. 

5.  Operative  Pharmcay :  a  continuation  of  course  4.  Second 
year.    Both  terms,  two  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Howell. 


|.    Materia  Medica.    Lectures  on  the  geographical  and  botanical 
sources  of  drugs;    descriptions  and  uses  of  the  same, 
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together  with  their  preparation  and  doses.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  most  of  the 
crude  drugs  and  their  preparations.  Text:  White  and 
Wilcox.    Fall  term,  three  hours. 

Professor  MacNider. 

2.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology.  This  course  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  remedial 
measures,  their  prepaiations  and  doses;  and  in  particular, 
their  physiological  action  and  the  indications  for  their  rat- 
ional use.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  students  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  more  important  crude  drugs  and 
their  preparations.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, recitations  and  demonstrations.  The  lectures 
intended  to  accompany  the  work  in  Toxicology  are  given 
as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Materia  Medica. 

Physics 

Professor  Patterson  . 

Elementary  Physics  (Physics  A) .  The  fundamental  facts  of 
Physics  are  studied  with  some  special  reference  to  heat  and 
electricity.  Text-book,  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
First  year.    Both  terms,  three  hours. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Herty  and  Mr.  Hill. 

1.  General  Descriptive  Chemistry.  The  elements  are  studied  in 
a  systematic  manner.  The  laws  governing  their  combina- 
tion, and  the  compounds  resulting,  are  considered  with 
appropriate  reference  to  their  occurrence  and  relationships 
to  medicine.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with 
organic  chemistry.  Texts:  Hollman ' s  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
and  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  quizzes.  First  year.  Both  terms:  lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  ttvo  hours  (fall  term) . 
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Associate  Professor  Wheeler. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Toxicology:  laboratory  work  with 
lectures.  The  behavior  of  the  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds is  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Practice  is  given  in  the 
analysis  of  known  and  unknown  mixtures  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  detection  of  poisons  and  determination  of  the 
purity  of  drugs.  Text:Venable  and  Wheeler's  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis  and  the  instructor's  notes.  Second  year. 
Spring  term,  three  hours. 

OPTIONAL  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  not  required  of  students  in  Pharmacy, 
but  may  be  fleeted  profitably. 

Elementary  Physiology 

Professor  MacNioer. 

The  study  of  Physiology  is  begun  in  the  spring  term  of  the 
first  year,  during  which  the  physiology  of  digestion,  the 
digestive  glands,  blood,  respiration,  metabolism,  excretion, 
and  animal  heat  are  considered  in  lectures  illustrated  by 
experiments.  The  study  is  continued  in  the  fall  term  of 
the  second  year  by  the  consideration  of  the  physiology  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  nervous  system.  During  thio  term 
also  the  student  learns  the  methods  of  experimental  physi- 
ology by  means  of  class  work  in  the  laboratory.  Texts: 
American  Text  book,  Stewart,  or  Kirke.  Both  terms,  three 
hours. 

Zoology 

Professor  Wilson. 

General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  giving  an  outline 
of  the  classification  and  structure  of  animals,  with  consid- 
eration of  the  fundamentals  of  histology,  embryology,  and 
physiology,  and  some  consideration  of  biological  theories; 
lectures  with  laboratory  work.  Text:  Hertwig.  Both 
terms,  tuo  hours. 
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Botany 

Associate  Professor  Coker. 

General  Introduction  to  Systematic  Botany,  with  special 
attention  to  medical  plants;  laboratory  and  field  work  with 
recitations.    Spring  term,  three  hours. 

Prescription  Filling 

Professor  Howell. 

In  order  that  students  may  gain  experience  in  prescription 
filling,  a  course  in  the  practical  everyday  work  of  a  drug 
store  and  in  selling  poisons  and  filling  prescriptions  is 
given.  The  prescriptions  selected  are  those  that  will  give 
the  largest  amount  of  practical  experience.  For  this  course 
a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required,  to  cover  the  cost  of  ingred- 
ients, bottles,  labels,  etc.    Both  terms,  at  Least  two  hours. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Herty. 

Industrial  Chemistry.  Lectures.  The  application  of  chem- 
istry to  the  arts  and  industries.  This  course  includes  met- 
allurgy^ glass  making,  pottery,  (fall  term);  food,  clothing, 
building  materials,  explosives,  photography,  etc.,  (Spring 
term)  Both  terms,  three  hours. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  Lectures.  This  course  includes  the 
chemistry  of  the  plant  and  the  soil,  and  the  discussion  of 
plant  food,  etc.  Many  specimens  have  been  collected  in 
the  Industrial  Museum  to  illustrate  this  course  and  the 
preceeding  one. 

Dr.  Davis, 
i 

Quantitative  Analysis  and  Assaying.  Laboratory  work.  This 
course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  analytical  methods  and  manipulations.    Three  hours. 
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Professor  Herty. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work.  The  student  in 
this  course  is  Jed  further  into  the  study  and  practice  of 
analytical  methods.  The  work  may  take  any  special  direc- 
tion desired  by  him,  fitting  him  to  be  an  agricultural 
chemist,  iron  chemist,  manufacturing  chemist,  physician, 
druggist,  or  teacher  of  chemistry.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  the  student  to  make  original  researches.  Five 
hours. 

Mr.  Eaton. 

Determinative  Mineralogy.  Lectures  with  laboratory  work. 
Dana's  Ted- Book  of  Mineralogy .    Both  terms,  two  hours. 

Bacteriology 

Professor  MacNider. 

The  student  learns  by  practical  experience  the  methods  of 
cultivating,  staining,  and  identifying  the  principal  bacte- 
ria, and  their  pathological  significance  is  explained  by  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  by  inoculation  of  animals.  In 
this  way  the  chief  pathogenic  bacteria  are  studied  in  pure 
culture  on  the  various  media,  after  which  the  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  culture  from  mixtures  of  bacteria  are 
learned.  The  necessary  manipulations  are  carried  out  by 
students,  who  thus  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Fall  term, 
sir,  hours. 

Students  in  Pharmacy  have  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
any  of  the  regular  academic  courses. 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  LABORATORY 

OFFICERS 

Edward  Vernon  Howell,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,  Director  and  Professor 
of  Pharmacy . 

John  Grove  r  Beard,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Lab  - 
ratory . 
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The  rooms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  are  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  They  are  conveniently  situated  on  the 
first  floor,  are  well  lighted  and  well  equipped  with  water,  electric 
lights,  and  gas.  To  each  student  is  assigned  a  desk,  provided 
with  lock  and  key,  and  containing  all  the  apparatus  necesssary  for 
the  every  day  work  of  the  pharmacist.  In  the  store  room  is  kept 
a  supply  of  materials  for  practical  work,  as  well  as  the  apparatus 
for  the  more  complex  operations.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
work  an  the  prescription  counter,  where  practical  instruction  in 
the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions  is  given. 

A  small  deposit  fee  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  breakage  of 
apparatus.  At  the  end  of  the  session  this  fee  will  he  returned, 
less  the  amount  of  breakage. 

OTHER  LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  are  open  to 
students  in  Pharmacy.  These  laboratories  are  all  equipped  with 
the  most  approved  apparatus  for  experimentation  and  illustration 
of  lectures. 

READING  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY 

The  Pharmaceutical  School  is  provided  with  a  well  selected 
library  and  with  a  reading  room,  inaugurated  by  the  class  of  1897, 
in  which  are  filed  a  large  number  of  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal journals. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  students  of  this  department 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  University  reading  room,  in  which  are 
filed  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  free  access  to 
the  University  Library,  which  numbers  fifty-four  thousand  vol- 
umes and  seventeen  thousand  pamphlets. 
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